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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE TROPICS.* 



ROBERT DeC. WARD, 
Harvard University. 

General : the Development of the Tropics. — Within the 
tropics, under the equatorial sun, and where there is abundance of 
moisture, animal and plant life reach their fullest development. Here 
are the lands which are the most valuable to the white man because 
of the wealth of their products. Here are the tropical "spheres of in- 
fluence" or "colonies" which are among his most coveted possessions. 
It is in this belt that food is provided for man throughout the year 
without labor on his part ; in which frost and drought need not be 
feared ; where shelter and clothing are so easily provided and often 
so unnecessary, that life becomes too easy. Nature does too much : 
there is little left for man to do. The simplicity of life so far as pro- 
viding food is concerned has been emphasized by many writers. We 
are told that three bread-fruit trees furnish enough food for one 
man; that a laborer needs only twelve bananas for his daily food; 
that one day a week is enough time to spend in caring for a manioc 
plantation ; that two days' work a week is often enough to enable a man 
to support a family; that a month's labor will provide for a Malay 
more sago than he can use in a year, etc. Stores are told of ship- 
wrecked seamen in the tropical Pacific, who lived for many days on 
one cocoanut a day for each man. Capt. Cook put the case very em- 
phatically when he said that a South Sea Islander who plants ten 
bread-fruit trees does as much towards providing food for his family 
as does a man in northern Europe who works throughout the year. 
In a debilitating and enervating climate, without the necessity of 
work, the will to develop both the man who inhabits the tropics and 
also the resources of the tropics is generally lacking. Voluntary 
progress toward a higher civilization is not reasonably to be expected. 
The tropics must be developed under other auspices than their own : 
"Where nature lavishes food and winks at the neglect of clothing and 
shelter, there ignorance, superstition, physical prowess and sexual 
passion have an equal chance with intelligence, foresight, thought and 
self-control." f There is no superfluous energy for the higher things 
of life. Thus it has come about that the natives of the tropics have 



* From a forthcoming book on Climate. 
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the general reputation of being indolent, and unreliable; of always 
being ready to put off until "to-morrow." Obviously, no such sweep- 
ing generalization is to be taken too literally, for the lower latitudes 
have produced many examples of the other kind, of men far from 
deficient in physical and intellectual powers, and in those parts of the 
tropics where natural conditions are more severe, the natives are 
usually more industrious. But it is true that the energetic and enter- 
prising races of the world have not developed under the easy condi- 
tions of life in the tropics. As Edward Whymper's Swiss guide said 
of the natives of Ecuador, "it would be good for tropical peoples to 
have a winter." Guyot has put the case in this way : "A nature too 
rich, too prodigal of her gifts, does not compel man to snatch from 
her his daily bread by his daily toil. A regular climate, the absence 
of a dormant season, render forethought of little use to him. Nothing 
invites him to that struggle of intelligence against nature which raises 
the forces of man to so high a pitch, but which would seem here to be 
hopeless. Thus he never dreams of resisting this all-powerful physi- 
cal nature ; he is conquered by her ; he submits to the yoke, and be- 
comes again the animal man, — forgetful of his high moral destina- 
tion." The movements of the body; the habit of carrying loads on 
the head ; even the native dances, have been thought by some to show 
the enervating effects of the climate. One writer has even gone so 
far as to see similar effects in the domestic animals, which he believes 
to be more docile than those in extra-tropical latitudes. 

The Labor Problem in the Tropics. — "What possible means are 
there of inducing the inhabitants of the tropics to undertake steady 
and continuous work, if local conditions are such that from the mere 
bounty of nature all the ambitions of the people can be gratified with- 
out any considerable amount of labor ?" In these words Alleyne Ire- 
land well sums up the labor problems in the tropics. If the natives 
are, on the whole, disinclined to work of their own accord, then either 
forced native labor, which is contrary to the spirit of the times, or 
imported indentured labor, becomes inevitable if the tropics are to be 
developed. With few exceptions, and those where the pressure of a 
large population necessitates labor, effective development has been ac- 
complished only where imported Chinese, Japanese or coolie labor has 
been employed, under some form of contract. Negro slavery began 
in the West Indies, under early Spanish rule, and its perpetuation 
was certainly in part aided by climatic controls. The best develop- 
ment of many tropical lands depends to-day upon Chinese labor. It 
will be so in the Philippines. In Java, Holland has succeeded by 
forcing the natives to work. 
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With a large native class, which is indolent, working intermit- 
tently for low wages, or which is bound under some form of con- 
tract, it follows that the native or imported laboring classes are 
separated by a broad gulf from the upper employing class, which is 
usually essentially foreign and white. The latter class tends to be- 
come despotic; the former, to become servile. Marked social in- 
equalities thus result, accentuated by the fact that the foreign-born 
white is usually debarred from all hard labor in a hot tropical cli- 
mate. White laborers are not likely to become dominant in the 
tropics for two reasons, — first, because the climate is against them, 
and, second, because the native is already there, and his labor is 
cheaper. White men are not doing the hard daily labor of India, 
or of Java, or of the Philippines, or even of Hawaii. They are 
directing it. 

The Government of Tropical Possessions. — The government 
of European possessions in the tropics has thus far been determined 
chiefly by three considerations : ( i ) The general incapacity of the 
natives, through ignorance, or lack of interest, or their generally un- 
developed condition, to govern themselves properly. (2) The fact 
that the white residents are generally comparatively few in number 
and are only temporarily in the country, to make money and then to 
go home again. The white population is often chiefly composed of 
men — soldiers, officials, merchants, adventurers. There is little in- 
ducement to found permanent homes. (3) The marked class dis- 
tinctions already referred to. These generalizations must obviously 
not be carried too far. Hawaii, verj favorably situated as regards 
climate, will in time become an American State, and Brazil, most of 
whose immense area is typically tropical, has an increasing Euro- 
pean immigration of permanent settlers. But what has been said 
is, in the main, true. The white residents constitute a caste, and 
naturally become the rulers, the home government retaining general 
control, often by force of arms. The native population, although 
largely in the majority, may have little or no voice in its own gov- 
ernment. This is clearly not a democracy. It thus comes that the 
tropics are governed largely from the temperate zone ; the standards, 
ideals, motives, come from another land. And where governed un- 
der their own auspices, as independent republics, the success has 
not been startling. Buckle first strongly emphasized the point that 
hot countries are conducive to despotism and cold countries to free- 
dom and independence, and James Bryce has recently clearly set 
forth the climatic control of government in an article on "British Ex- 
perience in the Government of Colonies" (Century, Mar., 1899, 718- 
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729). The very Europeans who exercise the controlling power in 
the tropics themselves tend to become enervated if they live there 
long; they lose many of the standards and ideals with which they 
started ; they not uncommonly tend rather to fall towards the level 
of the natives than to raise the standards of the latter. The peculiar 
situation which may arise from the government of a tropical pos- 
session in which the white race does not become acclimated has been 
emphasized by Dr. Goldwin Smith in a recent discussion of British 
rule in India. "British Empire in India," he says, "is in no danger 
of being brought to an end by a Russian invasion. It does not seem 
to be in much danger of being brought to an end by internal rebel- 
lion. Yet it must end. Such is the decree of nature. In that cli- 
mate British children cannot be reared. No race can forever hold 
and rule a land in which it cannot rear its children." The future of 
tropical possessions and "spheres of influence" offers many problems 
of great complexity, the solution of which is largely controlled by 
the factor of climate. 

Primitive Civilization and the Tropics. — There are reasons 
for thinking that primitive, pre-civilized man, in his earliest stages, 
when most helpless, was an inhabitant of the tropics; that he lived 
under the mild, uniform, genial climate of that zone, where food 
was easily obtained and protection against the inclemencies of the 
weather least necessary. There has been a feeling that southern 
Asia, bordering on the Indian Ocean, with its numerous bays, was 
probably the cradle of humanity. Civilized man is believed by many 
to have appeared first on the delta formed at the head of the Persian 
Gulf by the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, where also wheat was very 
likely first grown. Ancient civilizations seem to have developed in 
the drier portions of the tropics, where irrigation was necessary in 
order to insure abundant and regular crops, and where lived races 
more energetic and more hardy than those of the damper and rainier 
portions of the tropics, with more luxuriant vegetation. As Pro- 
fessor Hilgard * has well said : "It is hardly doubtful that the 
ancient 'Kulturvolker' recognized these advantages (of irrigated 
lands) by experience, and eschewed the laborious task of rendering 
cultivable the comparatively infertile, or, at least, readily exhausted, 

lands of the forest regions And it is also clear that, inasmuch 

as the establishment and maintenance of irrigation canals necessarily 
involve cooperation, and therefore a rather high degree of social or- 
ganization, the conditions of the arid regions were exceptionally con- 

* E. W. Hilgard: " The Causes of the Development of Ancient Civilizations in Arid Countries/' 
No. Amer. Rev., Vol. 175, 1902, p. 314. 
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ducive to the establishment of the highly complex polities of which 
the vestiges are now being unearthed in what we are in the habit of 
calling deserts." Civilization was thus probably first developed, not 
where the overwhelming superabundance of nature's gifts seems to 
offer the best conditions, but where man was under some stress of 
labor, some spur to effort, in less favorable natural conditions, but 
such as developed him. Within the tropics, the greatest progress 
later came, not on the damp lowlands, but on the less fertile plateaus 
of Mexico and of Peru, where the Aztecs and Incas made their 
marvellous progress in the drier, cooler and more rigorous climates 
of altitudes of over 7,000 or 8,000 feet above sea-level. Ratzel has 
pointed out, in the case of the ruins found on the lowlands of Yuca- 
tan and of Farther India, that when such building operations are 
carried through by the autocratic rule over a subject class the situ- 
ation is very different from that in which we see spontaneous action 
on the part of a whole people. 

The nations living in ease on the tropical lowlands were naturally, 
from early days, the object of frequent attacks and invasions at the 
hands of the more active and more warlike races living in more 
rigorous climates farther north, or at great altitudes on mountains 
or plateaus. The invading tribes, having in time become enervated 
by an easy existence on the warm lowlands, have themselves often 
been later overcome by a new enemy from the north. Some of the 
greatest migratory movements in history have taken place from 
colder to warmer climates, as part of this general equatorward 
tendency in both temperate and tropical zones. The barbarous tribes 
broke through the northern passes and descended on the more genial 
and more fruitful lowlands of India, being helped to do this by the 
ease of the descent. Such mountain systems as the Himalayas, or 
the Alps, stretching east and west, are natural climatic divides be- 
tween more genial and more severe climates and have often been 
crossed by invading armies from the north. The descent of the 
Aryans into India; the Manchurian conquest of China ; the invasions 
of Greece and Italy from the north; the southward movement of 
Toltecs and Aztecs in Mexico, have been cited as illustrations of 
this equatorward tendency. In the Southern Hemisphere it has been 
suggested that the Kaffirs have shown the same tendency, there 
northward ; as did the native Patagonians in their predatory expedi- 
tions to the north. The equatorward tendency may be seen to-day 
in the extension of European "spheres of influence," especially in 
Africa, the object now being essentially a mercenary one, and not a 
seeking for new homes in a more genial climate. 



